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N. Hf. Industries and Their Builders 


I. The Rockwell Clough Co. 
By A. Chester Clark 


About thirty years ago.a young 
man with an abundance of push and 
an idea, walked into a well known 
proprietary medicine house in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. This was no 
new occurrence. The same young 
man with the same amount of push 
and the same idea had for three years 
been making unsuccessful calls at this 
and similar places. But this particu- 
lar call is well worth noticing, for it 
was a crisis in the life of the man 
himself and in the progress of his 
idea. From that moment one of the 
most novel industries in the country 
began its growth to its present re- 
markable proportions. 

That young man was William 
Rockwell Clough, and the idea which 
he had worked for years to develop 
was a feasible method for the manu- 
facture of wire cork-screws, or cork- 
rings. The manager of the proprie- 
tary medicine house was not im- 
pressed at first, but after a long con- 
ference with his visitor, he turned to 
him with what seemed to be two in- 
surmountable difficulties to the trans- 
action of the business in hand. 

‘*We would buy your product if it 
were not for two things,’’ he said. 
‘*Your cork-serew costs too much as 
an individual attachment to each 
bottle, and you cannot turn them out 
fast enough to supply our wants when 
we begin to use them in earnest.”’ 


These little cork serews were then 
selling for one dollar a gross at whole- 
sale. Mr. Clough decided to take a 
chance. He cut the price in twain. 
But that was not enough. His cus- 
tomer insisted upon buying for 
twenty-five cents a gross. It was a 
critical moment. This was the man 
for whom the inventor had been look- 
ing for three years. To refuse the 
offer might mean that the business 
was at an end, for it could not live 
and prosper without the great patent 
medicine concerns among his ecustom- 
ers. The’cost of the article was 
over twenty cents a gross, and the 
business would not warrant sales 
for a long period at the price offered. 
One chance suggested itself to the in- 
ventor: To go back home and still 
further improve his machinery so 
that the cost of production would be 
reduced to the minimum. The de- 
cision was made immediately, and he 
received an order for one thousand 
gross. Seareely had he reached his 
factory upon his return home when 
this order was augmented by another 
from the same house for ten thousand 
gross. This meant a million and a 
half for one coneern. The inventor 
went to work on his machinery, and 
not only filled this order but soon 
had it so improved that orders which 
came in thick and fast from that time 
were filled at a profit. From that be- 
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ginning the immense business of the 
Rockwell Clough Company, with 
headquarters at Alton, has grown up. 

This industry is little known to the 
people of New Hampshire in general, 


although it has long been an object of. 


interest to the many persons far. and 
near who annually visit this popular 
summer resort. But few appreciate 
the fact that thirty millions of the 
little wire cork screws is the average 
annual output of the Alton factory 
alone, or that as many more are 
manufactured in the other plants in 
which Mr. Clough is interested. This 
total output of sixty millions supplies 
practically the entire trade of the 
world, shipments being made to all 
parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and South America, as well as 
to nearly every hamlet on our own 
continent. But the magnitude of the 
business is not its most remarkable 
feature. Many other concerns are 
able to control the manufacture of a 
certain line of goods. In this ease, 


however, unlike the great majority, 


everything is the product of the 
genius of one master mind. Not only 
is the cork screw Mr. Clough’s patent, 
but the entire machinery for its suc- 
cessful manufacture was planned and 
designed by him. The work of these 
machines is done wholly automatic- 
ally. When one is in operation the 
wire is unwound from the reel, fed 
into the machine and the finished 
product comes out ready for market. 
The cutting of the wire, the.sharpen- 
ing of the point and the twisting of 
the handle and screw are all done 
without the interference of the opera- 
tor. This process can be completed at 
the rate of sixty times a minute, but 
experience has shown that it can be 
more advantageously done at about 
half that rate, so that all machines 
are now regulated to turn out about 
one cork screw every two seconds. So 
nicely planned and so well adjusted 
is the machine that one operator can 
attend to almost any number. The 


The Rockwell Clough Company 


only obstacle to a continuous opera- 
tion without any interference from 
the hand of man is an occasional 
break in the wire. One man attends 
to the operation of every six machines 
at the home factory in Alton, and is 
not overworked at that; in fact, Mr. 
Clough has himself started that num- 
ber, locked up the room, and returned 
an hour later to find all in operation. 
~This miracle of mechanics has come 
only by years of labor and experiment 
on the part of Mr. Clough. The first 
cork screw machine which he invented 
was a very crude affair. It was oper- 
ated by hand, the person attending it 
feeding the small bits of wire previ- 
ously pointed by a separate process 
into it, one at a time and tediously 
cranking out the finished product. 
Upon this kind of a machine the first 
large orders which he received were 
filled. The first automatic machines 
were a failure, and even as late as 
1890, when Mr. Clough returned to 
his native town and took up the busi- 
ness in Alton, he was compelled to 
build new machinery of this type. 
This was done at the factory of the 
Huse Manufacturing Company at 
Laconia. 

It was during the building of this 
machinery and its installation upon 
the old home farm that Mr. Clough 
displayed two life-long characteristics, 
a genius for hard work and a wonder- 
ful attention to details. For weeks 
he arose at five o’clock on Monday 
morning, drove to Laconia, and dur- 
ing each working-day and on many 
occasions far into the night, he labored 
incessantly upon the task in hand. 
Later, at his own shop, he attended to 
the assembling of the parts and assist- 
ed in putting the machines in opera- 
tion. Once the factory was in con- 
dition for work, he found himself so 
overcrowded with orders that until 
he could have more machines built he 
was compelled to attend in person 
to its operation during the long hours 
of the night, after his crew of men 
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had worked all day in order to supply 
the demand which had by this time 
been created. 

William Rockwell Clough was born 
in Manchester on November 8, 1844, 
the son of John Chesley Clough and 
Lydia Jane (Treddick) Clough. It 
was by the merest accident, however, 
that Alton is not his natal town, his 
parents being temporarily in the 
Queen City at the time of his birth. 
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local affairs, Isaac holding all the 
principal town offices. 

Mr. Clough’s father was a man of 
more than ordinary ability and served 
his town twice in the New Hampshire 
legislature, as well as in many other 
positions. It was from him, undoubt- 
edly, that the son inherited his me- 
chanical genius, a characteristic for 
which the former was widely known 
in his section, and which would have 


Residence and Office of W. Rockwell Clough 


The name of Clough has long been 
a prominent one in the lake region of 
New Hampshire. More than one hun- 
dred years ago three brothers of that 


name, Isaac, Daniel and Samuel, 
bought land, cleared farms and set- 
tled in what has since been known 
as the ‘‘Clough Neighborhood’’ or 
**Clough-town’’ in the southern part 
of Alton. Daniel was the grand- 
father of William Rockwell Clough. 
All the brothers became prominent in 


undoubtedly given him fame and for- 
tune in a field suitable for its develop- 
ment. As it was, he originated a pro- 
cess for the manufacture of lucifer 
matches and carried on the business 
for some time until patent complica- 
tions compelled him to abandon it. 
He was a man of frugal habits and 
died possessed of some property and 
‘‘owing no man a_ eent.’’ Mr. 
Clough’s mother was a member of 
an old Farmington family which has 
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been for many generations universally 
respected in that section. 

The Clough family in America are 
descended from Richard Clough, who 
was the first recorded inhabitant of 
Wales. <A son of Richard, Sir Rich- 
ard Clough, Earl of Denby, during 
the time of Henry the Eighth, in com- 
pany with Sir Thomas Gresham, built 
a monument to himself, the London 
Royal Exchange, which stands even 
to this day in the heart of the world’s 
metropolis. He was knighted for his 
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ments in which it participated in 
opening up the Mississippi from New 
Orleans to Vicksburg, including the 
siege and capture of Port Hudson. 
He was one of the charter members of 
Winfield Scott Hancock Post, G. A. R., 
of New York City, and is now the 
president of the Fiftieth Massachu- 
setts Regimental Association and the 
Fourth Battery, an organization made 
up of his former comrades at the 
front. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Clough’s brother, 
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services in the Holy Land during the 
Crusades. 

As a boy, William Rockwell Clough 
‘was, like many other New England 
youths, imbued with the idea that in 
order to succeed he must leave the old 
homestead and seek his fortune in the 
busier marts of the country. 

Shortly before the war he went to 
Boston, but soon after his arrival the 
war broke out, and he went to the 
front as a member of the Fiftieth 
Massachusetts Regiment. During the 
next year he was with that regiment, 
going through the bloody engage- 


Oscar, a life-long resident of Alton, 
also served in the war. 

Upon his return from the war Mr. 
Clough, believing that his education, 
obtained in the public schools of his 
home town, supplemented by a single 
term at the old Franklin Academy at 
Dover, was not sufficient to prepare 
him for the battle of life upon which 
he was now entering, took a thorough 
course in business subjects at the 
Eastman Business College at Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Soon after his 
graduation he engaged in expert ac- 
counting in Boston. This occupation 
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he followed for a number of years, 
the larger part of the time being in 
the United States revenue service 
under William Plumer, collector of 
internal revenue. During that time 
it became his duty to examine many 
of the large business concerns of the 
city, a work in which he displayed 
much ability and in which he would 
have undoubtedly won a reputation. 
But finding the tracking of individual 
incomes an objectionable business, his 











First Lucifer Match Factory in New Hampshire 


mechanical genius led him into other 
fields. For years he had been work- 
ing upon various mechanical appli- 
ances designed to make easier the 
burdens of existence. A number of 
these he had patented and had sold 
his rights in them to persons who 
afterwards placed them upon the 
market. One in particular, the little 
wire paper clip, now universally used 
in every business house and office, has 
become so familiar as to cause us to 
ask ourselves why someone many 
years before had not conceived the 
idea. In 1870 he removed to New 
York, and in 1873 he entered into a 
partnership under the firm name of 
Clough & Williamson for the manu- 
facture of the wire cork screw, the 
factory being located at Newark, New 
Jersey. It was while located there 
that, three years later, he began to 
supply the great proprietary medi- 
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cine houses of the country with his 
product. In 1890 his father died, 
and he was compelled to return to the 
home farm at Alton to eare for his 
aged mother. Here he decided to 
establish a branch house. The entire 
business was later removed to that 
place and finally, outgrowing its 
facilities, it was again removed to 
Alton Village, where it is now located. 

Mr. Clough has passed many years 
in building up this business in which 
he is today not without imitators but 
without successful competition. He 
has traveled extensively throughout 
many parts of the world, and has 
plants for the manufacture of his 
natents in operation in England, 
France, Germany and Italy. In all 
these countries and in many others 
his rights are fully proteeted by pat- 
ents, and the business will remain as 
a monument to his mechanical genius 
and business ability. 

At the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876 at Philadelphia, his machinery 
was awarded a first prize, and since 
that he has been an exhibitor at Paris 
in 1878, again at the same place in 
1889, at Chicago in 1893, at Atlanta 
in 1895, again at Paris in 1900, and 
at St. Louis in 1904. At all of these 
expositions he received the highest 
awards. 

During his many trips abroad he 
has devoted much time to visiting the 
various points of historic and scenic 
interest, becoming nearly as familiar 
with the cities of the old world as he 
is with those in our own country. 
Upon his last trip he was accompanied 
by Mrs. Clough and remained absent 
for three years. But although he has 
wandered in many other climes, no 
man can be more devoted to his home 
and to his home town than he. His 
residence in the heart of Alton Village 
is famed throughout the region for 
the hospitality of its occupants. 
During the years since his father’s 
death, he has owned the ancestral 
farm of his people and has from time 
to time increased it in size until he 
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now numbers among his possessions 
what was formerly six homesteads. 
In securing employees he has always 
given the preference to local people 
and to those with whom he has been 
long associated. Edwin Stone, the 
machinist who assisted him in build- 
ing his first automatic cork screw 
machine, continued his assistance for 
years and died in his service. His 
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much as possible. Some years ago he 
voluntarily cut the hours of labor in 
his factory from ten hours to nine, 
and later reduced them to eight, 
always giving over Saturday after- 
noon in summer to his employees for 
recreation. For many years he has 
allowed each person in his employ to 
participate in the profits of the busi- 
ness, and at the close of each year a 
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superintendent, Fred E. Davis, his 
machinist, Frank O. M. Tibbitts, to- 
gether with Mr. Tibbitts’ assistant, 
Franklin Collins, were all old neigh- 
bors and schoolmates of his younger 
days. All three of these men have 
been in his employ continually from 
the establishment of the business at 
Alton, and have proved most worthy 
and efficient. 

Mr. Clough has long been a firm 
believer in the principle that with the 
advent of improved machinery the 
laborer’s day should be shortened as 


check goes to each employee as surely 
as to himself. 


In politics Mr. Clough has been a 


life-long Republican. Too busy with 
his own affairs to devote his time to 
other things, he has declined to be- 
come a candidate for public office ex- 
cept on a few occasions. At the ses- 
sions of 1896 and 1898 he was a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture, serving during both terms as 
chairman of the committee on national 
affairs. He has also been a valued 
member of the board of education of 
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his town and has served as justice 
of the local police court. Both of 
these positions he relinquished with 
the press of his personal business. 
He is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Order of the Eastern Star, the Home 
Market Club of Boston, and is a 
Mason. In the latter organization he 
has been honored with the thirty- 
second degree of the Scottish Rite by 
the New Hampshire Consistory, and 
is a member of Pilgrim Commandery, 
Knights Templar, at Laconia, Bektash 
Temple, A. A. O. N. M. §., at Con- 
cord, and at the present time he is 
Master of Winnipesaukee Lodge, No. 
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75, of Alton. Mr. Clough was for 
many years too busy for the amuse- 
ments which attract business men in 
their leisure moments, but of late he 
has taken to automobiling, being the 
possessor of. two cars, in which he 
takes great mechanical interest and 
makes interesting tours. 

Mr. Clough was married April 28, 
1904, to Miss Nellie Sophia, daughter 
of George W. Place, a well known 
lumber dealer and business man of 
Alton, whose grace, genius and wit 
admirably qualify her to be mistress 
of Mr. Clough’s home. He has two 
children, one daughter and a son, 
William Rockwell Clough, Jr. 
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By Ellen Porter Champion 


Tis the daintiest morning the summer has brought— 
Once summers were longer than now, I think,— 

With perchance more of folly and less of thought. 

Into what glad lives were those bright years wrought, 


Each day seemed a golden link. 


And I ask my tired heart, ‘‘Comes there nothing but pain 
When shadows grow longer and years more fleet?’’ 

Some wild roses still bloom with the rip’ning grain 

And a blithe bird calls in low, loving strain 


To his listening mate, ‘‘Sweet! 


Sweet !’’ 


There’s a fragrance of bayberry spicing the lane, 
By the wall the goldenrod, all too bold, 

Nods its arrogant head of its feathers vain 

While saucily saying, ‘‘I’ve come again, 


For the year is growing old.”’ 


Here are cardinal flowers, pressed. I found them today, 
Hid, withered, forgot, in an unused book; 

They were gathered one long ago holiday 

When I went, with Isabelle, Ruth and May, 


A-rowing in Laurel Brook. 


’*Twas a morning like this, draped with rose cloud. Ah, well. 
How we sped, urged by oar stroke skillful and bold! 
Before us slant arrows of sunlight fell, 


Piercing every ripple and mimic swell 
With crimson, purple and gold. 
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We were four loving friends, far too simple to feign, 
Rich in life, rich in health, in hope and youth, 
And we challenged each other, nonsense most vain, 
To confess the first thought that filled our brain, 

Pledging strict candor and truth. 


‘*T’ve been dreaming, my darlings. Such visions, I fear, 
Bode ofttimes some evil,’’ Isabelle said. 

‘*A gold-crested bird sang three times in my ear, 

Then flew, and I followed, striving to hear, 
Till lost in the stars o’erhead.’’ 


**T’m thinking,’’ Ruth whispered, half grave, half in play 
(Ruth, slyest of sibyls, we all know well), 

‘That somebody’s lover, gone angry away 

From lady, capricious, will come today. 
Believ’st thou, fair Isabelle ?’’ 


Quick my thought came! A secret I’d half guessed before 
I told what I read in Isabelle’s gaze. 
Her dimpled hands trembled, she scarce dipped the oar, 
Cheeks flushed as red as the gleams from the shore 
With searlet blossoms ablaze. 


As we neared our wee haven, a hillock of fire, 
May shouted her thought, ‘‘Isle of mythic fame, 
All mortals who dare thy rich treasure desire 
Are doomed by a monarch of fearful ire 
To caverns of smoke and flame!’’ 


We defied the dungeons. If tyrant of gloom 
Ruled realm thus enchanted, we mocked his power; 
We ravaged his gardens, wove garlands of bloom, 
Then sailed forth triumphant, each pennant and plume 
A regal cardinal flower. 


Was it genie malicious, with quick, vengeful snare? 
Was it sharp sunken rock or treacherous beach? 
A plash and a plaint, like wail of despair, 
And Isabelle’s face and long shining hair 
Went floating beyond our reach! 


Who could number our heart throbs of terrible dread? 
Were those moments or hours? Ah, none might tell! 
We saw a strong arm part the branches o’erhead, 
Browned face, tawny beard, and a low voice said, . 
‘*My darling, my Isabelle.’’ 


All unheeded the pennant that waved at the prow; 
Unheeded the chaplets crushed at our feet. 

Somebody’s lover holds Isabelle now 

And—is it the gold crest up in the bough 
Tenderly whispering, ‘‘Sweet! Sweet!’ 

















One of the finest rides in Europe, 
and one to be forever cherished in 
memory, is that by diligence (having 
a beautiful day and securing an out- 
side seat) from Chamonix, at the foot 
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heights, which seem to rise into the 
very heavens in their majesty and 
glory. The very king of mountains 
upon his glorious white throne—as 
Byron says— 














of Mount Blane, down the grandly 
picturesque valley of the river Arve 
to the winding shores of Lake Geneva. 
Then the sail at the sunset hour across 
the beautifully blue and wonderfully 
transparent waters of this ‘‘calm, 
placid Lake Leman,’’ to the historic 
and romantic old eastle of Chillon. 
The following day on to the ancient 
and renowned city of Geneva, sitting 
like a queen, gazing into the distant 
horizon upon those snow-clad Alpine 





Protestant Cathedral Church of St. Pierre (St. Peter), Geneva, Switzerland, Erected 1024 
Here John Calvin Preached 









**Mount Blane, the monarch of moun- 
tains, was crowned long ago, 

On a throne of rock, in a robe of 
clouds, with a diadem of snow.”’ 


What a delightful region of grand 
mountains, exquisite lake and noble 
city! Perhaps its equal, in the com- 
bination of beautiful scenery, historic 
interest, and the association of great 
names, is not to be found in the whole 
world. ‘‘Thoughts that have shaken 
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mankind’’ and quite opposite in their 
tendencies, too, have taken form amid 
these tranquil scenes. Here have 
lived and labored Calvin, Gibbon, 
Rousseau, Madame De Staél, Vol- 
taire, Byron and many others. The 
place seems filled with their very 
presence and is certainly consecrated 
to their fame. 

Geneva greets, royally, all visitors 
to her domain. She is interesting, 
entertaining and instructive to all 


John Calvin. 1509-1564 
Painted at the age of 55 


who seek her. Her young days reach 
back to the early times of Roman 
history. In recent years she has 
taken on a new life, leveled her 
ancient ramparts, built broad new 
streets, noble buildings, fine quays, 
and handsome bridges. Like many 
of the cities of Europe which we had 
visited—Paris, Brussels or Cologne— 
she has her old sections and her grow- 
ing new ones. 

Into this city some three hundred 
and seventy-five years ago came John 
Calvin, a man who left a deep im- 
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press upon it, as well as upon the 
whole thinking world, which it still 
retains. In my rides and walks about 
this city, I had an interest to see what 
there was connected with the life of 
the great reformer; for my religious 
faith in the Congregational church is 
based upon his teachings, while his 
name is also mine. 

John Calvin was born of French 
parents, in Noyon, France, on July 
10, 1509, and this year is celebrated, 
in many lands and by many people, 
the four hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. In Geneva a monument of 
stone has been erected to his memory, 
yet in a sense he needs none, for his 
strong personalify and wonderful 
powers of mind, as shown in his 
writings, are his greatest monument. 
By his laborious pursuit of knowl- 
edge, aided by great mental activity, 
he acquired a continental reputa- 
tion even at the early age of twenty- 
two and was pronounced by Seal- 
iger, a famous man of letters of 
his time, to be ‘‘the most learned man 
in Europe.’’ To illustrate his wealth 
of attainments, it may be stated that 
he wrote, at this early period of his 
life, ‘‘A Commentary on- Seneca’s 
Treatise on Clemency,’’ illuminating 
his. text with citations from fifty-six 
Latin and thirty-two Greek classical 
authors. 

The stirring scenes of the great 
reformation were then agitating the 
nations. Luther was upon the field 
of action in Germany, and Calvin had 
accepted the new doctrines, and soon 
by his commanding ability became a 
leader in the ranks of the Protestants. 
In 1535 he issued his famous work, 
‘Institutes of the Christian Relig- 
ion.’’ The preface, written in Latin, | 
was addressed to Francis First, King 
of France, and is said to rank as ‘‘one 
of the very few immortal introduc- 
tions in all literature.’’ This work is 
divided into four books. Through- 
out all the sovereignty of God appears 
against the supremacy of man, and 
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as a whole it was one of the most 
powerful, valuable and memorable 
papers of the reformation. 

The next year Calvin appeared in 
Geneva, where he felt commanded, 
he said, to remain—‘‘as if God had 
seized me by His awful hand from 
Heaven.’’ Now began his remark- 
able life in this old city on the banks 
of the rushing river Rhone. His un- 
equaled powers of mind, united with 
great ability in organization, made a 
deep impression and took a strong 
hold upon the people. ‘‘A Protestant 
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counsel. A church and plan of civil 
government was established, becoming 
a theocracy, with Calvin at the head 
of all affairs. He was now thor- 
oughly established in power in Geneva 
and for many years was enabled to 
uphold Protestantism not only in 
Switzerland but to vigorously assist 
it in many other countries, especially 
France, England, Seotland, Holland, 
Germany, and Poland. The system 
of doctrine and polity which he intro- 
duced shaped more minds and entered 
into more nations than that of any 


View of Mount Blanc from Chamonix 


Confession of Faith’’ was prepared 
by him and accepted by the ‘‘ council 
of two hundred,’’ and by the citizens 
generally. It was proclaimed in the 
cathedral of St. Peter, and thus Pres- 
byterianism had its birth. A sudden 
and great change had come. Where 
license of all kinds had reigned un- 
restricted, a high morality took its 
place. 

After a removal from the city for 
three years he returned, on the urgent 
invitation of the people, who found it 
impossible to administer any desirable 
form of government without his wise 


other reformer. ‘‘His theology ele- 
vated man because it exalted God.’’ 
Next to Luther he was the great 
leader of the reformation, and his 
superior in intellectual greatness and 
organizing ability. He systematized 
and made available to the world the 
noble results which came by separa- 
tion from the church of Rome. It 


was said of him that ‘‘he was the 


light of the church, the oracle of the 
laws, the supporter of liberty, the 
restorer of morals and the fountain 
of literature and science.”’ 

In consequence of his wonderful 
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Romantic Castle of Chillon on Lake Geneva. 


labors his health, never strong, began 
to fail, and after three years of fight- 
ing with his indomitable will against 
a weak body (partaking of only one 
meal a day) the latter lost the battle, 
and he died at the age of only 55 
years, May 27, 1564. 





Immortalized by Byron 


The body of Calvin was buried in 
the cemetery of Plainpalais and only 
marked, at his own request, by a 
rough stone inscribed J. C., to which 
a well-worn path leads, showing that 
his final resting place is not forgotten. 

His former home is not far from 











City of Geneva, Switzerland. Bridge across the river Rhone. Glimpse of the Island of Rousseau 














the church in which he preached, on 
what is now called Rue de Calvin, at 
numbers 11 and 13, situated in a 
small court, surrounded by quaint, 
gray houses. 

The venerable Protestant cathedral 
church of St. Pierre in Geneva, where 
John Calvin delivered his discourses, 
is here pictured from a photograph, 
bought of an old bookseller in the 
ancient part of the town. 

This cathedral church of St. Peter 
was built in 1024, and is, therefore, 
nearly nine hundred years old. On 
the right, joining the cathedral, you 
may see the Chapelle des Macchabees, 
recently restored, which is a most 
elegant specimen of Gothic art. I 
had a little difficulty in gaining an 
entrance to the edifice. In my wan- 
derings about the old part of the city, 
I found myself near the pillared 
front, but was shut out by the tall 
iron fence and locked gateways. It 
was evidently not a publie day, but, 
going around by a side street, I dis- 
covered a_ placard directing the 
stranger to a house opposite, if he 
wished to gain admittance, and was 
given full liberty to roam about the 
interior at my pleasure. 

The massive dome-arched roof is 
supported by six grand, clustered 
stone columns. The light streams in 
through ancient and fine stained glass 
windows. A splendid organ is here, 
upon which concerts are given twice 
a week. The artistically wrought 
metal canopy and richly carved pulpit 
was occupied by Calvin in his days 
of authority. The favorite angular 
chair of the great divine stands near, 
in which one sits, of course, that per- 
haps a little of his lofty spirit may 
descend upon him. 

Not ‘far away is the College of 
Theology established by Calvin, for 
the edueation of clergymen. He be- 
lieved in a trained ministry for the 
service of God.° It became famous 
throughout Europe, and exists to-day 
as the ‘‘University of Geneva.”’ 

The portrait of Calvin here pre- 
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sented was purchased of an old gentle- 
man in his little book-shop near the 
cathedral. He remarked as he handed 
it to me that it was ‘‘the best like- 
ness known to exist, painted a short 
time only before his death.’’ Says 
Beza, a contemporary and life wit- 
ness for some sixteen years: ‘‘Calvin 





Pulpit in Church of St.. Peter. 
Calvin 
(His favorite chair upon the floor.) 


Occupied by 


was of middling stature, of a pale yet 
dark complexion; his eyes, which be- 
tokened the sagacity of his intellect, 
retained their brillianey until the 
last ; his memory was almost ineredible 
and his judgment exact.”’ 

Different ideas will come to differ- 
ent students of the life of Calvin; 
much depends upon the point of 
view. His intellectual greatness, pure 
motives, strong and heroic character, 
appeal to all. He consolidated the 
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forces of the Reformation and gave 
them an enduring foundation. As a 
teacher, a legislator and a writer ‘‘his 
fame is second to none, and must 
always adorn the history of civiliza- 
tion.’’ 

It is an historical truth that many 
of the Protestants of England exiled 
themselves during the persecution of 
Queen Mary, who at Strasburg, 
Zurich and Geneva came under the 
influence of Calvin’s teachings, and 
even in personal contact with him. 
On Elizabeth’s accession to the throne 
they hastened back to England and 
became a great power for English 
liberty, and developed, still later, into 
the Puritan which made old England 
greater and New England possible. 
They gave Hampden, Cromwell and 
Milton to the mother land, and Win- 
throp, Cotton, Roger Williams and 
their successors to this country. How 
deep, then, was this movement, origin- 
ating with Calvin. It gave England 
her noble commonwealth and made 
strong and glorious our own New 
England—certainly one of the great John Celvin Thorne 
events in all history. Concord, N. H. 








To a White Jessamine 
By Harold David Carew | 


Fair flower, : 
When closest thou thy petals bright 
To wait the vigil of the night, 
To slumber in thy still retreat, 
Thy burning incense, perfumed sweet, 
Embalms the air. 


Thy presence near 
Awakes a thought to break the spell; 
And, as if secret now to tell, 
Bespeaks itself in words benign 
Of her, my sweet white jessamine. 








a ewe 
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A Strong Factor in New Hampshire Educational Life 


By an Occasional Contributor 


The change wrought in the educa- 
tional system of the country in the 
last half century is no less marked 
than that which has taken place in 
the nation’s industrial life. Whether 
or not this change has been for the 
better in either direction, is a question 
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whose discussion will not be here 
essayed. Whatever may be its final 
determination, however, no one will 
question the fact that the old educa- 
tional system, in which the country 
academy was a most, prominent fea- 
ture, appealed most powerfully to, 
and dealt most effectively with, the 
individual element. It was largely in 
these old-time academies, where the 
mind of the individual student was 
brought in direct contact with that of 
the principal or preceptor, and every 
power and faculty given proper direc- 
tion or control, that the men who be- 
came leading spirits in the world of 








thought and action, half a century ago 
and more, received the training and 
discipline that insured their success in 
life. But most of those academies ex- 
ist no longer, except in the memory 
of former students, or in the records 
of the towns in which they were lo- 


Burned in 1900 


cated. A few continue, retaining 
some measure of their old-time pros- 
perity, aided to some extent by per- 
manent endowment, or denominational 
support, or both; Lut more than three 
fourths of them have disappeared en- 
tirely, or been swallowed up in the 
public high schools in their respective 
towns. 

Among New Hampshire academies 
still in operation, with bright pros- 
pects for the future, as well as an hon- 
orable record for past achievement, is 
the well-known institution in the town 
of Pembroke, called in its early days 
‘‘Blanchard Academy,’’ from _ the 
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name of its first donor, but known in 
recent years as Pembroke Academy. 
Not among the oldest or the largest of 
these institutions, it has, nevertheless, 
completed ninety years of successful 
existence, and, through the character 
and work of those who have gone out 
from its walls, has exercised an influ- 
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ing by his will about $2,500 as an en- 
dowment in its aid. The foundation 
for the academy building was laid in 
October, 1818, and on May 25, 1819, 
the structure was dedicated, Rev. Jon- 
athan Curtis of Epsom preaching the 
dedicatory sermon. On the following 
day the school was opened, with forty- 





Isaac Walker, A. M. 
Principal 1863-1868, 1873-1904 


ence for good, and contributed to the 
welfare and progress of the state, and 
the world at large, in a measure com- 
paring favorably with any other. 
This academy was established pri- 
marily, through the agency and efforts 
of three prominent residents of the 
town—Rev. Abraham Burnham, pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church; 
Hon. Boswell Stevens, a distinguished 
lawyer, and Dr. Abel Blanchard, the 
latter, who died March 15, 1818, leav- 





eight students in attendance. Rev. 
Amos W. Burnham was preceptor and 
Miss Frances Newell preceptress. 

The first board of trustees, which 
was named by Dr. Blanchard, in- 
eluded Rev. Abraham Burnham, Bos- 
well Stevens, Daniel Knox, John H. 
Merrill, Timothy Barnard, Moses 
Haseltine. William Haseltine, Capt. 
Jacob Elliott and Rev. Jonathan Cur- 
tis. 

The first printed catalogue of the 
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academy, a copy of which is extant, 
so far as is known, issued in Novem- 
ber, 1821, in poster form, contains the 
names of 109 students—sixty-eight 
gentlemen and _ forty-one ladies. 
Among the former is noted. that of 
Benning W. Jenness of Deerfield, who, 
twenty-four years later, was a mem- 
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About sixty men, in all, have served 
upon the board of trustees since the 
organization, mainly citizens of Pem- 
broke—some of them for extended pe- 
riods, the longest terms of service 
being those of William Thompson, 43 
years; William Hazeltine, 33; Aaron 
Whittemore, 26; Martin H. Cochran, 





Hermon N. Dunham, A. M. 
Principal 


ber of the United States Senate, and 
among the latter that of Lucinda 
Gould of Henniker, the mother of 
Edna Dean Proctor, America’s most 
noted living female poet. At this 
time Hon. John Vose was the precep- 
tor, with David Pillsbury as assistant, 
Miss Elizabeth Quincy Vose, precep- 
tress, and Dr. Josiah Kittredge, 
teacher of sacred music. The trustees 
remained as at first, except that the 
name of Rev. Walter Harris appeared 
in place of that of Timothy Barnard. 


37, and George P. Little, 36. The 
present board consists of Hon. Henry 
M. Baker, George W. Fowler, Dr. Ed- 
mund EK. Hill, Frank T. Cheney, 


_ Henry P. Coffran, George P. Thomp- 


son, Frank H. Simpson, James G. 
Fellows and J. Howard Robinson: 
Mr. Baker is president, serving on his 
sixth year in that capacity; Dr. Hill, 
secretary, and Mr. Cheney, treasurer. 

The list of preceptors, or principals, 
from the start, includes Rev. Amos W. 
Burnham, D. D., Rev. Thomas Jame- 
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son, Hon. John Vose, Rev. E. D. El- 
dridge, Hon. Joseph Dow, Isaac Kins- 
man, Charles G. Burnham, Jonathan 
Tenney, Nathaniel Hills, Rev. Silas M. 
Blanchard, John W. Ray, Rev. John 
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ter, the present principal, having 
come to the position at the opening of 
the fall term in 1907. More than 
fifty different female teachers, gener- 
ally of fine capacity and accomplish- 





Hon. Henry M. Baker 
President Board of Trustees 


D. Emerson, Rev. Henry L. Boltwood, 
William R. Rowell, Rev. Silvanus 
Hayward, Charles H. Stanley, Rev. 
S. L. Blake, James H. Mills, L. R. 
Leavitt, L. P. Blood, William H. Hub- 
bard, William M. Sawin, Martin W. 
Hoyt, Isaac Walker, Homer F. North- 
rop and Herman N. Dunhan, the lat- 


ments, have filled the réle of precep- 
tress, and many men of subsequent 
distinction have served for brief peri- 
ods in the capacity of assistant, the 
list including such names as Abiel 
Foster, Arthur Fletcher, Amos Tuck, 
Eden B. Foster, Lyman D. Stevens, 
John Swett and John B. Sanborn. 
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It should be stated that in 1840, 
under the preceptorship of Isaac 
Kinsman, a sharp difference of opin- 
ion arose as to certain lines of policy, 
and a serious division followed, the 





Dr. Edmund E. Hill 
Secretary Board of Trustees 


result of which was the establishment 
of another school, which was chartered 
as ‘‘The People’s Literary Institute 
and Gymnasium,’’ of which Mr. Kins- 
man became the principal, with a com- 
petent corps of assistants. This school 
immediately commanded a large pat- 
ronage, which continued, under dif- 
ferent principals, for a number of 
years, a new building being erected 
for its occupancy. In 1863, however, 
it was discontinued and its interests 
merged with those of the old academy, 
while its building has since been ap- 
propriated for town purposes. The 
successive principals of the Institute 
and Gymnasium were Isaac Kinsman, 
Norman F. Wright, Harvey Jewell, 
George W. F. Emerson, Luther W. 
Anderson, Edward S. Lippet, John M. 
Stebbins, Capt. A. Partridge, Capt. 
William Benjamin, Rev. Jonathan E. 
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Goodhue, Daniel B. Harvey and Dan- 
iel L. MeCurdy. 

Nine years ago last June the old 
academy building was destroyed by 
fire. The loss entailed was a serious 
blow to the institution; but the de- 
voted and indefatigable principal, 
Mr. Walker, the trustees, alumni and 
friends of the academy generally, ral- 
lied for a new building, which had in 
reality long been needed, with a deter- 
mined spirit, and to such effect that 
a substantial, commodious and con- 
venient brick structure, admirably 
adapted for the purposes of the school, 
was completed and dedicated, Novem- 
ber 3, 1904, the sessions meanwhile 
having been held in the town hall 
building formerly occupied by the In- 
stitute and Gymnasium. The dedi- 
eatory exercises, at which Hon. Henry 
M. Baker, president of the board of 

















Frank T. Cheney 
Treasurer Board of Trustees 


trustees, presided, was attended by 
some five hundred former students, 
and many citizens, an interesting his- 
torical paper being read by Harry F. 
Lake, Esq., of the class of 1900, and 
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the dedicatory address given by Presi- 
dent William J. Tucker of Dartmouth 
College. 

On the 28th of June last the nine- 
tieth anniversary of the opening of 
the academy was formally celebrated, 
President Baker of the trustees pre- 
siding and delivering the address of 
welcome, and former principal Isaac 
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records. Among the subseribers was 
Timothy Dix, father of the late Gen. 
John A. Dix, who has been claimed as 
a student of the academy, though it 
cannot be verified. A sister of the 
general, however, was among the 
early students. The anniversary ad- 
dress was given by Fred P. Emery, 
professor of rhetoric and oratory in 


Tre 


| 
| 
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Hon. Martin H. Cochran 
Trustee 1863-1900 


Walker giving the historical address. 
Hon. Arthur G. Whittemore of Do- 
ver, a former student, gave an inter- 
esting account of the raising of the 
money for the erection of the original 
building, reading the names of sub- 
seribers from the original paper, 
which he had obtained from his 
father, the late Hon. Aaron Whitte- 
more, long secretary of the board of 
trustees, and which he then presented 
to the board for preservation with the 


Dartmouth College, a native of the 
town and graduate of the academy of 
the class of 1883. A banquet fol- 
lowed the exercises participated in by 
many prominent alumni and guests, 
Harry F. Lake presiding at the post- 
prandial exercises, during which ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. John M. 
Cochran of Southbridge, Mass., Hon. 
Arthur G. Whittemore, E. J. Burn- 
ham of Manchester, Professor Emery, 
Principal Dunham, Rev. C. C. Samp- 
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son of Tilton, President Baker, Dr. 
J. B. Pettingill of Amherst and ex- 
Principal Walker. 

Although, as has been said, not one 
of the most largely attended, Pem- 





Hon. David Cross 
Student in 1834 


broke Academy ranks among the best 
in the state. With a fine building, 
admirably arranged and amply 
equipped, with a fine library, chem- 
ical and physical laboratories, ete., a 
remarkably pleasant and _ healthful 
location, and ample grounds, includ- 
ing a large athletic field, a competent 
teaching force, moderate tuition, and 
good board available at low rates, it 
offers rare attractions to the young 
man or woman seeking a college pre- 
paratory or practical educational 
course. 

Herman Nelson Dunham, A. M., 
the present principal, who came to 
the position in 1907, and has given 
eminent satisfaction in his work, is a 
native of South Freeport, Me., born 
December 14, 1860, and a graduate of 
Bowdoin College; class of 1885. He 
taught at the Moody School at Mount 
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Hermon, and at the New Salem 
(Mass.) Academy, at Wethersfield, 
Conn., and at the Atkinson (N. H.) 
Academy for several years, before 
coming to Pembroke. He has won a 
prominent place among the educators 
of the state, and has been elected 
president of the Merrimack Valley 
Teachers’ Association. 

Isaac Walker, A. M., who retains 
an active connection with the acad- 
emy as assistant and librarian, retired 
from the principalship in 1904, after 
a period of honorable and devoted ser- 
vice unequaled in the history of the 
institution, and probably without 
parallel in the state. He was princi- 
pal from 1863 to 1868, returning in 
1873 and continuing without inter- 
ruption till 1904, making thirty-six 
years in all, and, with the last five 
years as assistant, an active connec- 














Dr. Hosea B. Burnham 
Gymnasium, 1846-1847 


tion of forty-one years with the 
teaching force of the academy. 
Professor Walker is a native of 
Fryeburg, Me., a son of James and 
Mary (Barker) Walker, born Sep- 
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tember 26, 1842. He fitted for col- 
lege at Fryeburg Academy and grad- 
uated from Dartmouth in the class of 
1863, assuming the principalship of 
the academy in the autumn follow- 
ing. From 1868 till 1873, when he 
returned to the academy, he was prin- 
cipal of the Ware (Mass.) High 
School. His life work has _ been 
mainly in connection with this acad- 
emy, and to his efforts its continued 
life and prosperity are largely due. 
Chiefly through his instrumentality 
were secured the money for the erec- 
tion of the new building, as well as 
the permanent funds of the academy, 
now yielding an annual income of 
nearly $1,000. 

Professor Walker served in the 
summer of 1862 in the Rhode Island 
Cavalry in the Union Army, and is 





Hon. John M. Cochran 


now a member of E. E. Sturtevant 
Post, G. A. R., of Coneord. He isa 
deacon of the Congregational Church 
of Pembroke and a licensed lay 
preacher. He has been actively asso- 
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ciated with various educational organ- 
izations, and is a member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. In 
1866 he married Mary P. Smith of 
Monmouth, Me. They have three 





Dr. Francis D. Randall 
1874-75 


children living—Mary Blanche, born 
May 22, 1870, a graduate of the acad- 
emy, in 1889, now the wife of Dr. 
E. E. Hill of Suncook; Arthur Par- 
sons, born September 17, 1872, grad- 
uated from the academy in 1891, now 
in business in Concord, and Florence 
Judith, born June 25, 1880, grad- 
uated from the academy in 1897, and 
Middlebury College in 1901. 

As was suggested at the opening, 
the record of Pembroke Academy is 
an honorable and enviable one. From 
its student body there have gone out 
in the last ninety years men and 
women who have left their impress 
for good in the varied fields of life 
and labor, or are today honoring and 
dignifying the professions and avoca- 
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tions in which they are engaged. Fifty 
years ago, a published list, embodied 
in the annual catalogue, included the 
names of 193 students of the acad- 
emy who had subsequently graduated 
from college or entered some one of 
the learned professions, or both. This 
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Marshall, D. J. Noyes, Nathaniel L. 
Upham and Samuel H. Willey; such 
successful physicians as Nathaniel H. 
Arey, John C. Bartlett, Sylvanus 
Bunton, Moses Clark, John W. 
Graves, John F. Jarvis, Josiah Kit- 
tredge, Edward B. Moore, Alpheus 


Dr. Albion H. French 
1869-70 


list contained the names of such emi- 
nent lawyers as Albert Baker, Samuel 
D. Bell, Charles H. Bell, Mellen 
Chamberlain, David Cross, Moody 
Currier, William H. Duncan, Ira A. 
Eastman, Asa Fowler, Moses Norris, 
Hamilton E. Perkins, Chandler E. 
Potter, John B. Sanborn, George W. 
Stevens and John S. Wells; such well- 
‘known clergymen as Revs. Ezekiel H. 
Barstow, John V. Bean, Abraham 
Burnham, Daniel P. Cilley, David 
Crosby, John D. Emerson, John Ful- 
lonton, Spofford D. Jewett, Lyman 


Morrill, Abraham H. Robinson, Jo- 
seph H. Smith, Thomas Sparhawk, 


Albert G. Upham and Thomas L. 
Wheat, and such authors, educators 
and journalists as Professor Mark 
Bailey, Charles Carleton Coffin, Na- 
thaniel S. Folsom, Amos Hadley, 
Isaac Kinsman, Caleb Mills, John W. 
Moore, Dana Patten, John D. Phil- 
brick, George A. Putnam, Benjamin 
F. Prescott, John Swett and E. J. P. 
Tenney. 

Subsequent years have added many 
to the list, from the academy and 
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gymnasium, which are now all classed 
together, some from the latter being 
such men as Dr. Granville P. Conn, 
Rev. Dr. Samuel C. Beane, ex-Sena- 
tor William E. Chandler, Hon. Henry 
M. Baker, ex-congressman and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, the late 
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Tennant and Walter H. Tripp of Ep- 
som, John Dowst, Edward J. Burn- 
ham and John Gault of Manchester, 
Matthew Gault of Worcester, Dr. 


Francis D. Randall, a leading phy- 
sician of Malden, Mass., Dr. John M. 
Gile, professor of the Science and 


Hon. Arthur G. Whittemore 
New Hampshire Railroad Commissioner 


Hons. Byron and Sullivan MeCutch- 
eon of Michigan, the former a con- 
gressman and both distinguished law- 
yers, Dr. Hosea B. Burnham of Man- 
chester, and many more. Other acad- 
emy students of note have been the 
late ex-Governor Natt Head, Thomas 
W. Knox, author and journalist, Ed- 
ward P. Tenney, for many years pres- 
ident of Colorado College and since a 
writer of distinction, Dr. Albion H. 
French of Pittsfield, Hon. James B. 


Practice of Medicine in Dartmouth 
Medical College, Eugene 8. Head of 
Hooksett and Edward K. Webster of 
Coneord. 

Three sons of long-time trustees, 
natives of Pembroke and graduates 
of the academy, have attained dis- 
tinction at the bar and in public life, 
in as many different states: John M. 
Cochran of Southbridge, Mass., son of 
Hon. Martin H. Cochran; Arthur G. 
Whittemore, railroad commissioner, 
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Hon. Lyndon A. Smith 
Assistant Attorney-General, Minnesota 











Dr. John M. Gile. Class of 1883 Walter H. Tripp. 1899-1900 
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of Dover, N. H., son of Hon. Aaron 
Whittemore; and Clarence B. Little 
of Bismarck, N. D., son of Hon. 
George P. Little. 

One of the most prominent of Pem- 
broke Academy’s successful sons, to- 
day, is Hon. Lyndon A. Smith, of St. 
Paul, assistant attorney-general of 





Harvey, Photo, 
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praetice of law at Montevideo, Minn., 
in 1886. He served as county attor- 
ney in 1889-1891 and 1903-1904, and 
as lieutenant-governor of Minnesota 
from 1899 to 1903. He was a delegate 
to the International Congregational 
Council at Boston in 1899 and to the 
World’s Congress of Lawyers in 1904. 


Harry F. Lake 
President Associated Alumni 


Minnesota. He is a native of Bos- 
cawen, son of Rev. Ambrose Smith, 
pastor there from 1852 till his death 
in 1862. He entered Pembroke Acad- 
emy in 1867 and graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1880 with the 
highest rank in scholarship. He grad- 
uated LL. B. at Georgetown (D. C.) 
University in 1882, and LL. M., in 
1884. He was assistant to the United 
States commissioner of education 
from 1880 to 1885, and located in the 


He received his appointment as as- 
sistant attorney-general January 1, 
1909. He has been a trustee of Win- 
dom Institute at Montevideo, Carle- 
ton College at Northfield, and the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. In 1886 
he married Dora Rogers of Kittery, 
Me. They have one daughter, Char- 
lotta, a senior in the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Smith is a pleasing 
and forceful speaker, and in demand 
on public occasions. He has been in- 
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vited to deliver the Old Home Day 
address in Pembroke this year. 

The Academy Alumni and Post 
Graduate associations and the Gym- 


Boyhood Recollections 


Harry F. Lake of Concord, a rising 
young lawyer, associated with the 
firm of Mitchell & Foster, a graduate 
of the academy in the class of 1900 





nasium Alumni Association, have 
been consolidated in the Associated 
Alumni, the present president being 


of Middlebury College, class of 1904, 
and Boston University Law School, 
class of 1908. 


Boyhood Recollections 
By John Albee 


This is the house my early boyhood knew; 

Here is the orchard where choice apples grew, 
Plucked long before the autumnal weeks 

With rosy red had touched their mellow cheeks; 
And there the pears I used +o shake and eat— 
None since have ever tasted half so sweet. 

By this small brook I set my water wheel 

And with fine sand I feigned my mimic meal; 

Or danced along its banks, to watch the chips 

I launched, sail down the stream as proud as ships. 
The little arch where through the brooklet flowed 
To meet the Charles beyond the Medway road. 
More full I felt of mystery and dread 

Than aught I ever since have seen or read. 

There though venturing oft a step or two 
Backward with beating heart the scared boy drew; 
But once with trousers up and holding fast 

The hand of barefoot maid we fearful passed 
Quite through the arch, and nothing then or late 
Has made me seem so altogether great. 


How well I still can smell the tansy bed, 

Its stalks as high as was my five-year head, 
Where in the midst I made a hiding place 
When fleeing from my boon companions’ chase, 
From Peter Dawley and from Harry Hill, 

And sweet May Jennison, my chosen jill 

For some three years; then jilting her I took 
Another romp, the saucy Lucy Cook, 

Who taught me how to flirt behind a book, 

And led me all those imitative ways 

With which young love the coming drama plays. 
The Boy-Love plant around the house door’s side 
Grows with no nurture, spreading far and wide, 
And bears no blossom, but smells as sweet 

As flowers with perfumed bells in summer heat; 
And soft its leaves are to the touch of hand; 

So like to it the love of our fond band 

Of girls and boys, to each other making suit, 
But no flower it bore nor later fruit; 

When those days passed away and older grown 
We married others than we thought our own. 
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We went to school, so our careful parents thought, 
That the three R’s we might at least be taught; 
Yet more we learned at recess and at noon, 
And play than study was our greater boon ; 
For then did earth and water, clouds and trees 
Commingle with our being by degrees, 

Till of great nature we became a part, 

And all her lore was stamped upon the heart, 
To live through life the precious treasures, 
And deepest source of memory’s pleasures. 
For no one ever is completely man 

Who drinks not oft the fount where life began ; 
And sees himself in long perspective drawn, 
Remote, yet near and nearer to his dawn. 
When innocent, unwise, unknown and free, 
We are as some young and newly planted tree 
That yields not fruit nor any pleasant shade, 
And only watched to see what growth is made; 
_ But doubtless to itself it is as dear 

As when at last it reaches seventy year, 

And only prized for what each season yields, 
Or passed askance as cumberer of the fields. 


I one low roof of all remember best, 

Where tired from play I used to sleep and rest ; 
Old Dame Chloe’s house, where she dwelt alone, 
But all the little boys she called her own; 

The house of all the neighborhood the haunt 
And she herself the universal aunt. 

Kindly were all her ways, so sweet and good, 
The gracious soul of simple womanhood ; 

In her soft, dark eyes and natural ways 

We felt the calm of uneventful days: 

Her life a round of common duties done 
Found nothing dark at setting of her sun, 

But other light illumined then her face, 

A sweeter smile then filled the old one’s place. 


Old times, old scenes and all my boyhood lore; 
The things I learned, vet knew not that I learned, 
And many more that carelessly I spurned, 

Are growing vivid now and seem more dear 

_ The farther off they move from what is near. 
Thus oft in memory I ponder o’er 
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HON. JOHN NOBLE. 


Hon. John Noble, born in Dover, N. H., 
April 14, 1829, died in Roxbury, Mass, 
June 10, 1909. 


He was a son of Mark Noble, who re- 
moved with his family to Somersworth 
when the son was in his childhood. He 
was educated at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Harvard College, class of 1850. He 
taught for a time in the Boston Latin 
School, then studied law, graduating from 
the Harvard Law School in 1858. He 
was admitted to the bar and practised 
successfully in Boston till 1875, when he 
was appointed Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, which office he held for many 
years. In politics he was a Democrat 
and in religion a Unitarian. He was a 
member of the Boston Bar Association, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, American His- 
torical Association, Bostonnian Society, 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Rox- 
bury Historical Society, and Bunker Hill 
Monument association. He had been an 
overseer of Harvard College since 1898, 
and was trustee of the Roxbury Latin 
School. 

He married, in 1873, Katherine Wil- 
liams Sheldon, of Deerfield, Mass., who 
survives him with a daughter, Isabel, and 
a son John, a lawyer in Boston. 


MARY E. BLAIR. 


Miss Mary E. Blair, a daughter of the 
late Hon. Walter Blair of Campton, 
where she was born January 15, 1824, 
died at the residence of her nephew, 
Gen. George H. Adams of Plymouth, 
where she had her home for several 
years past, July 4, 1909. 

Miss Blair received a thorough educa- 
tion at New Hampton Literary Institution 
and at private schools in Boston and 
Montreal, and was a successful teacher 
for more than half a century at Bradford 
Academy, Wheaton Seminary and Abbot- 
Academy and at private schools for 
young women in Providence, New York 
and Boston, retiring in 1898. She had 
traveled abroad in literary and educa- 
tional work. She was a member of the 
“Old South’ Church of Boston. 


ELLEN PORTER CHAMPION. 


Ellen Porter Champion,-born in New- 
market, November 7, 1826, died at her 
home on Shackford’s Hill in that town, 
May 24, 1909. 


She was a daughter of Seth R., and 
Martha (Boardman) Shackford, and was 


educated in the public schools and under 
the private tutelage of the late Bartholo- 
mew Van Dame. In December 1847 
she married Benjamin Franklin Cham- 
pion, a son of Dr. Reuben Champion, a 
celebrated practitioner, of New York, and 
resided with him in that city until his 
death in 1862. For a few years there- 
after she made her home with her hus- 
band’s parents, but returned to Newmar- 
ket in 1867, to spend her days amid the 
friends and associations of her youth. 

Mrs. Champion was endowed with rare 
intellectual powers and poetic talents 
of a high order, and contributions from 
her pen had frequent place in magazines 
for the young a generation ago. In later 
years her occasional poems have given 
pleasure to her friends, at anniversaries 
and other gatherings. 


MRS. JAMES W. HENDERSON. 


Ellen Compton, wife of James W. Hen- 
derson of Dover, died at their summer 
residence, 2359 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, 
April 25, 1909, shortly after her arrival 
there from their winter home in St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


Mrs. Henderson was the daughter of: 
Jacob Compton, a prominent merchant 
of Lockport, N. Y., and a cousin of Sena- 
tor Chauncey M. Depew, and was edu- 
cated at Janesville, Wis., and Muscatine, 
Ia. She was united in marriage with Mr. 
Henderson, May 18, 1878, in New York 
City, at the “Church of the Strangers,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Deems, following which 
the family home was in Dover for more 
than fifteen years, where Mr. Henderson 
has always retained his legal residence. 
Their winters were passed at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., where he has extensive busi- 
ness and professional interests, the sum- 
mer being divided between Dover and 
Chicago, Il. 

She is survived by her husband and 
one son, J. Compton Henderson, educated 
at the Chicago High School, Phillips 
Exeter Academy and the South Western 
University, Jackson, Tenn., admitted to 
the bar just after attaining his majority 
in Tennessee and Florida, and since in 
active practice in the latter state, as a 
member of the firm of Henderson & Hen- 
derson, St. Augustine; also by three sis- 
ters, Mrs. Otto Moor of Burlington, Vt., 
and Misses Lou and Ite Compton of Chi- 
cago. 

The funeral was held at the Chicago 
home, and the remains were brought to 
Dover for interment in the family plot, 
in Pine Hill Cemetery, committal services 
being held by the rector of St. Thomas’ 
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Church. Here also rest the remains of 
their eldest son, Willie H:, who died in 
infancy, May 14, 1880, at St. Augustine. 
Mrs. Henderson was of a _ highly 
aesthetic temperament, and a charming 
personality, gifted with artistic taste and 
talents of a high order, and a lover of 
all that was beautiful in nature, much 
of which her skilled hand and brush were 
wont to reproduce in life-like form and 
tint upon the glowing canvas. As a 
painter her work was the admiration 


of connoisseurs in art, and the delight of - 


a wide circle of friends, into many of 
whose homes as well as her own, it 
found its way. She was of a kindly na- 
ture and genial disposition, a lover of 
home and all that goes to make home 
happy and life a joy. 

She was a genuine Christian, taking 
note of character and conduct rather 
than profession, but held membership in 
the Christ Reformed Episcopal Church of 
Chicago, under the rectorship of Bishop 
Cheney. 

Nature she loved, 

And next to nature, art. 

She warmed both hands before the fire 

of life; 

It sank, and she was ready to depart. 


ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Adelaide Cilley, daughter of the late 
Rev. Daniel P. Cilley and wife of John 
Waldron of Farmington, born in Man- 
chester February 23, 1843, died in Far- 
mington June 16, 1909. 


She was educated in the schools of 
Boston, where her family removed in her 
childhood, and by private tutors. She 
developed strong literary tastes and be- 
came an interesting and prolific writer, 
her poems and stories appearing in vari- 
ous magazines, the first in Lippincott’s. 
Her work included holiday books, hymns, 
sonnets, stories for children, letters for 
leading daily papers, articles carefully 
compiled for educational and historical 
journals, and weekly contributions to the 
Farmington News for the last sixteen 
years. She was also an accomplished 
musician and for many years organist of 
the Congregational church of Farming- 
ton. 

She was a charter member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
of the club of N. H. Daughters, the New 
England Woman’s Press Association, 
a state officer of the W. C. T. U., belonged 
to the Piscataqua Congregational club, 
was honorary president of the Farmington 
Friday Afternoon club, a member of the 
First church of Farmington and its clerk; 
also clerk of the Old Home Week Asso- 
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ciation in which she took an especial 
interest. 

She married John Waldron of Far- 
mington in 1871, who survives her, with 
one daughter, Mrs. Adelaide Cecil Looney 
of Haverhill, Mass. 


DAVID M’CLURE. 


David McClure, one of the best known, 
most popular, genial and highly esteemed 
traveling salesmen in New England, died 
at the hospital in Franklin, May 18, 1909. 


Mr. McClue was a native of Groton, 
N. H., born December 13, 1841. He left 
home at the age of 18 and learned the 
machinist’s trade at Worcester, Mass. 
Later he was for many years a traveling 
agent for the sale of safes; but for many 
years past had traveled for Boston 
wholesale grocers in the sale of tea and 
coffee. He made friends everywhere and 
knew and loved New Hampshire and New 
England as few others did. He was an 
earnest and loyal Democrat, and an ar- 
dent admirer of William J. Bryan. 

He married, in 1869, Christiana Cheney, 
who survives him, as do two brothers, 
one in Kansas and one in California. 
His home for many years had been in 
Chelsea, Mass. 


THOMAS S. ELLIS. 


Thomas S. Ellis, born in Northumber- 
land, September 6, 1846, died in Lancas- 
ter June 9, 1909. 


He was the son of Charles and Jane 
(Green) Ellis, and at the age of 16 en- 
listed in Berdan’s Sharpshooters for ser- 
vice in the Union Army in the Civil war. 
He was wounded and lost a leg in the 
second battle of Bull Run, lying for 
eleven days on the battle field. He has 
been a prominent citizen of Lancaster 
since the war, and conspicuous in Grand 
Army and Masonic circles. He was 
many times selectman and a member of 
the legislature in 1893. 

He leaves a widow and one daughter. 


MICHAEL M. STEVENS. 


Michael M. Stevens, born in Lyman, 
July 21, 1817, died in Lisbon July 14, 
1909. 


He was the youngest of nine sons of 
Timothy Stevens. He taught school in 
youth and later engaged in farming. 
Subsequently he was for a time a part- 
ner with Seth F. Hoskins, in a general 
store at Lyman, removing to Lisbon 
in 1874 where the business continued for 
a number of years. He was also engaged 
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in business as an auctioneer and con- 
veyancer extensively for many years, 
and settled many estates. 

Mr. Stevens was politically an ardent 
Democrat, and was for half a century a 
leader of his party in Grafton County. 
He was, at the time of his death, so far 
as known, the oldest surviving member 
of the New Hampshire legislature, having 
served as a representative from Lyman 


Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


He also subse- 
quently represented that town and, later, 
Lisbon, in the House. 

He married, January 12, 1847, Hannah 
Thornton of Lyman, who died nine years 


as long ago as 1842. 


ago. Their two sons have also passed 
away, but two daughters survive, also 
two grandsons, one of whom is Raymond 
B. Stevens, present Representative from 
the town of Landaff. 


uw OOS 


editor @nd Publisher's Noter 


‘‘Old Home Week’’ in New Hamp- 
shire opens, this year, Saturday, Au- 
gust 21. Although the state associa- 
tion has holden no meeting this year 
and seems to have gone out of busi- 
ness, the festival has become so thor- 
oughly established in the hearts of the 
people in many of the towns through- 
out the state, that about the usual 
number of observances will be held, 
and in scores of towns the ‘‘wan- 
derers’’ will be formally yet cordially 
welcomed home, and they will be 
there in goodly numbers, to revisit 
the scenes and renew the associations 
of youth. ‘‘Old Home Week’’ will 
always be an established institution 
in the state of its birth. 


The New Hampshire Board of 
Trade held its annual summer out- 
ing, this year, on Tuesday, July 13, 
at ‘‘The Uneanoonues,’’ in Goffstown, 
which, since the completion of the in- 
cline railway to the summit and the 
opening there of a spacious summer 
hotel, has come to be one of the most 
popular and accessible, as well as one 
of the most attractive resorts in the 
state, for excursions and pleasure par- 
ties, as well as for individual lovers 
of the beautiful in Nature. Following 


a banquet at the hotel, a discussion of 
the forestry question was had, the 
president, ex-Governor Bachelder, 
presiding, with addresses by Hon. 
Robert P. Bass, president of the State 
Forestry Commission, Prof. W. F. 
Rane, state forester of Massachusetts ; 
E. C. Hirst, New Hampshire state for- 
ester; Ira F. Harris and Gen. C. W. 
Collins of Nashua, and C. 8. Emer- 
son of Milford. 


The tide of summer travel is now 
at its height, and more people than 
ever before are coming into the state 
for a longer or shorter sojourn among 
its grand hills and mountains, not a 
few of whom are securing for them- 
selves permanent summer homes, 
which will be beautified and improved 
in the years to come. 


‘‘The Sketch Book of Nature and 
Outdoor Life’’ is the title of a charm- 
ing little monthly publication, which 
is in itself a perfect gem of the print- 
er’s art, the second number of which 
has been issued, at Manchester, Ar- 
thur E. Vogel, publisher. Terms, 10 
eents a copy; $1 per annum. 



































